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THE FUTURE READING PUBLIC 


When, in the future, publishers study the book reading public in 
an attempt to find out who they are and what they like, they can have 
as one guide recent studies made at the Montclair Public Library. 
Montclair, New Jersey, is a suburb of New York City with a popula- 
tion of 40,000. Its public library is the first to install an IBM tabulat- 
ing machine. By the use of this machine, which automatically sorts 
cards containing various items of information, the library can give 
almost instantly various analyses of the distribution of its 160,000 
yearly circulation. 


In studying the relation of educational background to what the 
adult reads, the library finds that 46 per cent of the adult borrowers 
have had at least a high school education. It finds, however, a definite 
falling off in interest in the 20-30 age group. Do formal study courses 
leave a distaste for reading which is offset later on? Or is the indiffer- 
ence in this group to be attributed to the many distractions which 
claim the interest of young people? 

Probably the publishers would be most interested in the picture 
which this analysis gives of the type of books which are in most de- 
mand in this typical American suburb. In one week in May, taken as 
a sample, 15 per cent of the books borrowed had a 1944 date; 40 per 
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cent were published in 1943 or 1944; and 65 per cent were published 
in 1940 or later. If the titles published since 1930 are added to those 
of the 1940’s, they account for 87 per cent of all the books borrowed 
by adults. 

These figures give us something to think about. Publishers have for 
many years seen a drop in orders from their back lists and have often 
blamed booksellers for an apparent neglect of this formerly active 
sector of their business. Booksellers, on the other hand, have thought 
that perhaps the demand for old staple books had shifted from them 
to the public libraries. This Montclair survey, though the figures rep- 
resent only a sample week, would seem to indicate that the book- 
sellers are subject to a very strong trend in public taste which concen- 
trates on the new books. 

Perhaps this concentration on the recent books and the reliance on 
the wisdom of the writers of today is the inevitable result of rapidity 
with which events are taking place in our modern world so that we 
all race to keep up, but this is a trend which we should all take a 
little time to examine. In our world today children are the only readers 
who keep a balance in their reading. Perhaps adults might understand 
current events better if they made more effort to read the great books 
of the past. 

—Freperic G. Metcuer, in 
Publishers’ Weekly, July 15, ’44. 


TYPICAL DAY IN A CHILDREN’S ROOM 
Condensed from “What St. Louis Children Read’’ 


What is one of the most valuable gifts that a child can receive? It is a gift that 
will endure throughout his life, a gift that will add greatly to his happiness and 
often to his success in life. If he does not acquire the gift in childhood it may never 
come to him. This gift is the love for and appreciation of good books. .. . This is a 
time when adults, and parents in particular, are concerned over the welfare of 
children. Children in a country at war are living in an abnormal world. Good books 
are character building. They open up and enlarge the imagination of children. They 
form a wholesome recreation. Good books are a positive force as a preventive of 
juvenile delinquency. The facts to prove these statements are ample in the report 
that follows. 

—CHARLES H. CoMpTON, in What St. Louis 
Children Read, Report of St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library, 1943 


On November 1, 1948, the St. Louis 
Public Library kept a record of all books 
drawn out by children. On that day 4,487 
books were borrowed by 2,407 children, 
of these 1,111 were non-fiction, 1,767 fic- 
tion, and 1,609 picture books and easy- 
reading books. 

The report in full will be found in 


What St. Louis Children Read, A Typical 
Day in the Children’s Rooms of the St. 
Louis Public Library, issued with the li- 
brary’s annual report for 1943. 

The following figures and excerpts are 
reprinted, with permission, from the re- 
port. 

Among the non-fiction books borrowed, 
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Biography led with 122 titles; books of 
Travel and Geography came next with 
108. Ninety-three books of History were 
taken out, of which 54 were American 
History and 27 on American Indians. 
Science books numbered 106; Literature 
104, 

“The intense interest boys and girls 
are showing in the war, and particularly 
in the American fighting forces is re- 
flected in the 92 books on these subjects 
borrowed on November Ist. The youth of 
today is decidedly air minded and 30 of 
the books dealt with war in the air.” In 
addition, the 24 books dealing with aero- 
nautics “should be considered with the 
war books for the two subjects are so 
interrelated it is difficult to draw a divid- 
ing line.” 

Sport and games, Things to make and 
do, Music, and Community life are other 
subjects covered in this report, with titles 
ranging from 17 to 44 in the different 
groups. 

Among the magazines loaned out that 
day True Comics led, with a total of 65; 
but Popular Mechanics was a close sec- 
ond with 61. 


Fiction, including fairy tales, consti- 
tuted the largest group of books loaned 
out on that first of November. But Fic- 
tion is again broken down, with Stories 
about girls heading the list. In this group 
246 titles were borrowed. “Of these, 31 
were by Louisa May Alcott and Little 
women was the most popular with 10 
readers. Old fashioned girl, Jo’s boys and 
Jack and Jill followed in order of popu- 
larity. Ethel Calvert Phillips with her 
titles Little friend Lydia, Pretty Polly 
Perkins and Wee Ann had 16 readers. 
Elizabeth Coatsworth’s books were read 
by 12 girls. Eleven took out the What 
Katy did series by Coolidge. Two pop- 
ular titles were The blue willow by Gates 
with 7 copies borrowed, and Susie Sugar- 
beet by Ashman, read by 6 girls. 

Under classifications that follow in or- 
der come: 

HISTORICAL STORIES with 216 titles, 25 
of which were by Altsheler. 

SToRIES OF OTHER LANDS had 164 bor- 
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rowers, with England and South America 
leading in popularity. 

ANIMAL STORIES numbered 150 titles. 
“Dogs and horses were the favorites by 
far.” 

Mystery SToRIES stood high, with 119, 
but “Well written mysteries for children 
are few and far between and the Library 
is careful in choosing those it places on 
the shelves in the children’s room, trying 
to avoid the cheap, sensational type. It 
is very probable then that not as many 
titles were available as the children de- 
sired. In fact one girl writes, “The Nan- 
ey Drew books are mysteries. They are 
not in the library, but all girls reach the 
stage where they trade ‘Nancy’ books.” 


CAREER STORIES numbered 107 

SCHOOL AND SPORT STORIES, 97 

FRONTIER AND PIONEER LIFE, 70 

STorIzS OF WorLD War II, 54 

ADVENTURE STORIES, 49. “Robinson Cru- 
soe was the favorite.” 

INDIAN STORIES, “once so popular with 
boys, rated 39 copies borrowed.” 


On Farry TALES the Report makes the 
following interesting observation: “Some 
years ago fairy tales fell into disrepute. 
All tales of fantasy were frowned upon 
and only matter-of-fact stories of every 
day events were approved by educators. 
But the appeal of the imaginative story 
could not be denied, and now the pen- 
dulum has swung back and fairy tales 
are again in favor. Even in a world at 
war, with its horror and realism striking 
into almost every home, children still call 
for stories beginning ‘Once upon a time,’ 
and hatred of the enemy does not prevent 
them from loving the old German fairy 
tales. Of the 356 tales of folk lore and 
fantasy borrowed from the children’s 
rooms on November 1st those gathered 
by the Brothers Grimm many years ago 
in Germany were the most popular.” 

But perhaps the most significant com- 
ments pertain to the circulation of Prim- 
ers and Easy Books: “At one time no 
school readers above those for the second 
grade were purchased by the Library. It 
was thought that after a child had 
reached the third grade he need no longer 
be restricted to a school textbook but 
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could read and enjoy a simple, continuous 
story. Such, however, is no longer the 
case as articles in the newspapers and 
magazines entitled ‘Our children can’t 
read,” bear witness. Years ago it became 
necessary to add third grade readers to 
the Library’s collection and now these 
are read by children in the fourth and 
fifth, even the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. It is not the purpose of this re- 
port to enter the controversy on the read- 
ing ability of today’s children but the 
statistics as shown in the books borrowed 
from the Library are interesting. Of the 
292 primers and pre-primers issued on 
November ist, 67 were taken by children 
in the fourth through the ninth grades. 
Of the 182 first readers 45 were bor- 
rowed by children in grades from four 
to eight. 59 of the 192 second readers 
were issued to children in the fourth to 
seventh grades, while of the 109 third 
readers 41 or nearly one-half of the 
total went to children in the grades from 
four to twelve. Thus of the 775 primers 
and readers 210 were taken by children 
in grades above the third. If the children 
in the fourth grade who took out 241 
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of the easy reading books or the fifth 
graders who borrowed 111 of this type 
had been capable of reading more inter- 
esting books would they not have done 
so? ... It is possible that some of the 
older children borrow books to read to 
their younger brothers and sisters, but 
in the majority of cases children borrow 
picture books and readers because ap- 
parently they cannot read anything else. 

“If, as these figures seem to show. 
many children must wait until they are 
in the fifth or sixth grades before they 
are able to read the really enjoyable 
books written for children, it is a regret- 
table fact. In the few years left before 
they enter their ’teens and turn to adult 
books they must find Alice, Heidi and 
Little Women, Robin Hood, Treasure Is- 
land, Tom Sawyer and other classics of 
children’s literature or miss them entire- 
ly. It is not the function of the Library 
to teach reading but it stands ready to 
supply books of information, recreation 
and inspiration to children who have de- 
veloped that most satisfying of gifts—a 
love of reading.” 


STORY HOUR BECOMES AN ASSET 


By Edna H. Gwin, Formerly Librarian, Loyal Public Library 
Reprinted with permission from Wilson Library Bulletin 


Books interest children very early in 
life. If that interest can be stimulated 
enough, it can become a lasting interest. 
At the same time, if children form a 
habit of using the public library and be- 
coming familiar with it so there is no 
fear or awe in coming into the library, 
they will feel welcome at any time. The 
children look forward to story hour, af- 
ter their first few times, and no matter 
how young, soon recover from that first 
fear of a new place. One thing, I discov- 
ered, is very important—that is not to 
get too close to a new member. Let him 
see you at a distance. A new child will 
take to children sooner than to grown- 
ups. Once he feels at home he will talk 
to you and allow you to help him. 

We have a varied program to show 
children the library books. Some morn- 


ings are spent in just looking at all the 
new books. I save a group of books and 
have them ready to circulate at one time. 
At such times care of books, showing 
how to hold them, page through them, 
etc., is emphasized. Also, because the 
new books are beautiful, colorful, and 
clean, it is an opportune time to impress 
upon them the necessity of clean hands. 

Many hours are spent in dramatizing 
stories. It is one of the activities the 
children like most. At such times I read 
or tell a story and then the children all 
take various parts for acting. Children 
are very imaginative creatures—they 
need no staging or costuming with which 
to act. Here also is an opportunity to 
teach them that in a group we must take 
turns. If one Saturday a child has a 
leading part, then next time he must take 
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a small part or be in the audience. The 
correct behavior of an audience is not 
overlooked. 

One real favorite that can be repeated 
many times is The Little Engine That 
Could. The children love it. It can be 
used with a large group since each child 
who is not an engine or the clown can 
be one of the cars filled with toys. 

Another story that is very successful 
is The Musicians of Bremen. The chil- 
dren are thrilled when at the end of 
the story they can all bark, crow, he-ow, 
and me-ow ai one time and scare away 
the robbers. A child sitting on a table 
or standing on a small chair, acts out 
his part as the rooster in the three, while 
another coming from behind a bookcase 
is imagining himself walking into the 
house. The audience of small children 
visualizes the original setting as well as 
the actors if they are told ahead of time. 
For the very small children who cannot 
remember lines—I say them first and 
they repeat after me. 


Three Billy Goats is an excellent story 
to dramatize outside if the library has 
a lawn or some setting that is suitable. 
We are fortunate in having a hilly rock 
garden in front of the library. This has 
steps going up on either side. The top 
walk is the bridge and the lawn down 
below is the field for grazing. Such a 
short story can easily be played twice 
in order that more children may take 
part. 

Jack and the Bean Stalk, Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs, The Bojobi Tree, 
and the “Rainbow Story” taken from 
the book, The Crystal Locket by Rowe 
and Enright, are others that are especi- 
ally good for dramatizing. The latter is 
a very beautiful story but long. One can 
spend two to three sessions on that. I 
find that children can readily continue 
just where they left off the week before 
without any difficulty. 

These dramatizations became so inter- 
esting that the children who in time 
became proficient at acting, decided they 
wanted to have a real play. We had a 
bookland play in which the children 
dressed in costume and were characters 
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from well known children’s books. At 
that time we invited the mothers and 
friends. Book Week displays were put 
up in the same room. The idea was so 
successful that the following year we 
enlarged it to a two-act play of the 
“Wizard of Oz” and presented it in the 
high school auditorium where we could 
accommodate our audience. 


Dramatizations are varied by playing 
games—games that we read about in 
stories. “The Merry-Go-Round” and the 
“Greggses” from The Magic Umbrella 
were the inspiration for setting up a 
human merry-go-round. The larger chil- 
Gren were the horses the smaller ones 
rode, and all sang. 


In the eyes of the children, the main 
character was the ticket man. Another 
story, if room is not a problem, is the 
game of The Gingerbread Man. A song 
I use many times is “Miss Jenny Jones” 
because it gives opportunity for small 
original activities on the part of the 
youngsters. 

Library books thus become real and 
alive to the children. Mothers come to 
the library to tell me how the children 
dramatize all week until they can come 
back again and have another story to 
play. It has also been my pleasure to 
walk by groups of children who were 
acting out a story we had recently had 
at story hour. 

Another way we vary the time spent 
with the children is by trying choral 
speaking. “The Pixies Scarf” from The 
Magic Umbrella is fine for this type of 
activity. When all the pixies are in the 
garden asking the little boy for the beau- 
tiful scarf, you can have the children 
work in unison—starting with very sweet 
low voices and graduating to loud voi- 
ces. Very simple poetry with some re- 
peated lines can also be used. It helps 
children become aware of the variations 
of sound and pitch in their own voices. 

When special interest is aroused, we 
spend our story hour doing nature study. 
As one of the children was coming up 
the library steps one morning, he no- 
ticed that in the pool a large mother 
frog was swimming about with a little 
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frog on her back. He called it to my at- 
tention. Soon we had all the children 
around the pool watching the frogs and 
a few tadpoles. The hour was spent in 
answering questions about frogs. Then 
we went into the library and found books 
for them on frogs and related subject 
material. Another time a bat in a story 
brought forth questions on bats. That 
day was spent mostly on the life of a 
bat. In the spring when the birds come 
back, the children never fail to be inter- 
ested in knowing more about the com- 
mon birds. It has always amazed me how 
much children really comprehend if ex- 
planations are given that are within 
their experience. A parent came to me a 
few weeks after the lesson on frogs tell- 
ing me that his oldest son, who was 
home from college on a week end, wanted 
to know the difference between a toad 
and a frog. The smallest child who at- 
tended story hour spoke up immediately 
and gave a good explanation of the dif- 
ference. 

Occasionally, if the group is not too 
large, the children find fun in drawing 
and making small paper toys. One day 
we made little glider planes. One of the 
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boys, who was especially fascinated that 
day, later showed me a tiny model plane 
he had put together. Not so long ago he 
brought in a beautiful model plane that 
he had just completed. That story hour 
for him developed a real hobby. Before 
holidays we often make cards, favors, 
Christmas tree trimming, May baskets, 
valentines, etc. For such work, most 
ideas are taken from children’s maga- 
zines,, For very tiny children, finger 
games often hold their attention while 
older ones are doing other things. 

Needless to say, once story hour is es- 
tablished, the children themselves give 
you ideas on how to vary the program. 
From all this fun, the children have de- 
veloped a permanent contact with the 
library. Not only do the children con- 
tinue to come after they outgrow story 
hour, but parents and whole families 
have been known to start using the li- 
brary. Adults are as vulnerable to books 
as children once they are in a library. 
At present our first story hour students 
are now eighth and ninth graders. Not 
only are they still using the library but 
they have brought many of their friends 
with them. 


SCHOOL AND LIBRARY RELATIONSHIPS—IV 
READING STOPS AT THE SIXTH GRADE 


At least that’s what they tell us. From 
picture-book age up through the Dutch 
twins, Dr. Doolittle, Heidi, and the Mof- 
fats, the bright stream flows in and out 
the library doors. Then something hap- 
pens. What? And, more important, Why? 
and What can be done about it? Here is 
certainly one of the matters on which 
public librarians, school librarians, teach- 
ers, and administrators should get to- 
gether. 

One answer to the What occurs at 
once: Junior High School. After Sixth 
grade comes, not Seventh, but Junior 
high, a transition from one world to 
another, from the old dun-colored brick 
grade school to the bright new lime- 
stone building housing the Junior High. 


But, they tell us, it happens anyway, 


where there is no such transition. Where 
the sixth graders merely move on into 
the next room, reading interest appears 
to drop and attendance at the public li- 
brary falls off. 

Why? We haven’t the answer, but can 
think of several factors which may have 
a bearing. 

A child entering seventh grade, which 
means that he is somewhere around 12 
years of age, is in the way of becoming 
a social being. As Rose Zeligs points out 
in her book about 12 years olds,* boys of 
this age “do not stand out as individuals 
but wish to be members of the group.” 
So, too, with girls, who “desire to have 





* Glimpses into child life, by Rose Zeligs, 1942. 
Morrow, $3. 
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many friends and be with them.” This is 
the Gang Age, the Club and Activities 
Age, as the Schools have recognized, for 
more and more the life of the child tends 
to become organized around the school. 
Perhaps over-organized. 

Then, too, at this age, the split be- 
tween boys’ interests and girls’ inter- 
ests begins to make itself left. Where 
we have had children’s books we now 
have boys’ books and girls’ books. The 
boy of 12 is beginning to center his in- 
terest on the objective world and its 
mechanisms; the girl, in the realm of 
personal relationships. 

Finding the right book for the right 
child isn’t as easy as it was one or two 
grades back. 

Another consideration is that chil- 
dren grow up faster than they used to. 
The movies, the radio, the comics, the 
exploitation of children on the society 
pages of Sunday newspapers—any num- 
ber of influences contribute to this end, 
which may or many not be a desirable 
one. But it means that the 12-year-old 
of today has attained a degree of sophis- 
tication which in earlier generations was 
not reached until much later. Libraries 
have long recognized a restive period 
when eighth graders begin to feel that 
they are too grown-up for the children’s 
room. Isn’t it possible that this superior 
attitude is now making itself felt much 
earlier? 

Another factor, and one to be touched 
on with hesitancy, is that reading ability 
may have something to do with it. That 
children of the fourth and fifth grades 
have gone as far as they ever will go in 
reading ability is a shocking thought, 
but then the revelations made by the 
recent St. Louis report, quoted in part 
in this issue, are shocking revelations. 
Is it possible that there has been some- 
thing wrong with the methods of teach- 
ing reading? 

What to do about it? As we have said, 
it is a problem on which school and li- 
brary people must get together. 

On the School side, there is that mat- 
ter of organization. Has it gone too far? 
Is the child’s life too entirely bound up 
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with the school? Parents complain of it. 
Their children have all too little time for 
family responsibilities and enjoyments. 

But, on the other hand, we have seen 
that the group instinct is a natural one 
at this age. How can we make more use 
of it in the interest of reading? With 
the reservation that reading is primarily 
a personal pursuit (which constitutes its 
great joy in later life) we may find here 
one of the openings we are looking for. 
Rose Zeligs, in the book referred to, 
points out that book reviews offer an 
opportunity for social sharing. “It’s fun 
to share a book with classmates, to dis- 
cuss it with a chum, to use it as a basis 
of conversation in a social group or to 
present it at a club meeting.” 

So, if there could be just a little eas- 
ing up of other activities, we might start 
a Reading Club. 

On the School’s side, too, rests the 
responsibility for teaching children to 
read. And on this matter, if the St. Louis 
report is at all representative, there 
should be some deep soul searching. We 
have seen health fads come and go. How 
about fads in teaching? 

On the Library’s side, there is the 
question of the Children’s room and how 
to keep them coming to it. It will sound 
like heresy, perhaps, but is it possible 
that we have made our children’s rooms 
too prettified? Made too much of “cute” 
devices to please the little folks, and in 
so doing have contributed to our sixth 
graders’ feeling that, after all, they are 
too old for that sort of thing! For there 
is a pretty wide gap between the ages 6 
and 12. Should we be doing more to re- 
cognize our sixth graders’ sense of ma- 
turity? Might we lower the bars of ad- 
mission to the Young People’s Shelf? Or 
even admit our 12-year-olds to the li- 
brary in the evening? 

But the chief responsibility, as well 
as opportunity, resting on the librarian 
will be in the matter of book selection 
for this age. The sophistication referred 
to is no more than skin deep. And even 
more, because of this hard veneer, there 
is greater need for a firm grounding in 
the simplicities. If the reports are true— 
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if reading stops at the sixth grade— 
this is one of the dangerous ages in a 
child’s reading life. It will take the com- 
bined and cooperative efforts of both 
School and Library to see him safely 
through it. Yes, and of a third institu- 
tion, the Home. The child who grows up 
in a home where the reading of good 
books and magazines is an Adult Pur- 
suit will be unlikely to lose his taste for 
books. 

We have had quite a lot to say in these 
pages about reading aloud in family 
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groups. One of our librarians, who has 
watched a generation of children grow 
up, declares that her best readers, those 
who keep on being good readers right on 
into high school, are those who come 
from homes in which there has been the 
practice of reading aloud. And that’s 
what we want, isn’t it, to keep them 
reading right on through high school, 
and beyond?—M. K. R. 


(This concludes the series of articles begun in 
the April issue.) 


"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Eleanor Davis, Editor, ’Round the Circle 
' Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


County Extension 

Another step toward centralized coun- 
ty service has been taken in Sheboygan 
County. (See July BULLETIN for others) 
Sheboygan Falls. The board of the She- 
boygan Falls library has entered into a 
contract with the Mead Public library, 
Sheboygan, to catalog all books that are 
now the property of the library, togeth- 
ey with all books which may ke added to 
the collection during the year from June 
15, 1944. to June 15, 1945. 

A second one-year contract has been 
signed whereby the Mead Public library 
will purchase all books for the Sheboy- 
gan Falls Public library, and the profes- 
sional staff will be available for consulta- 
tion and advice. Further, the residents 
of Sheboygan Falls will have access to 
the resources and services of the Mead 
Public library. Any resident of Sheboy- 
gan Falls desiring to have a library card 
at the Sheboygan library may do so 
without charge. The ruling of charging 
one dollar for a library card for anyone 
outside the Sheboygan city limits will 
not apply to Sheboygan Falls... . 

The library board and the city council 
of Sheboygan Falls are to be congratu- 
lated for their farsightedness. In enter- 
ing into these contracts the Sheboygan 
Falls Public Library is joining in the 
post-war plans for improved resources 
and techniques. ... They are also aiding 


in the laudable project for adequate and 
complete library coverage for Sheboygan 
county.— SHEBOYGAN PREss. 


Changes in Personnel 


Adams. Mrs. Lulu 
signed as librarian. 
takes her place. 


Rowland has re- 
Mrs. Mary Ochs 


Appleton. Mrs. Nancy Blake Thomas, 
librarian, has resigned to return to the 
Escanaba, Michigan, public library. Doris 
M. Call, Manitowoc librarian, has been 
appointed to the position. 


Ashland. Miss Cecile M. Fennelly, li- 
brarian of the Vaughn public library is 
absent on extended leave while recover- 
ing from serious injuries received in a 
fall. 


Baraboo. Mrs. Louise D. Culver, librar- 
ian of the public library, has resigned 
because of ill health. Mrs. Katherine B. 
Wentworth, formerly of the [Illinois 
State Library staff, is now librarian. 


Beloit. Lucile Kline left the Beloit pub- 
lic library staff in July to accept a civil 
service position in the Naval hospital at 
Portsmouth, Virginia. 


Ladysmith. Helen Benkert, librarian of 
the City and County Library, has re- 
signed to accept a position in the Gary, 
Indiana, public library. 
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Madison. New members of the Madison 
Free Library staff are Martha J. Petty, 
formerly children’s librarian at Mani- 
towoc, and Elizabeth S. Gloyer, former- 
ly assistant at State Teachers’ College, 
Stevens Point. 


Manitowoc. Marjorie F. Warner, for- 
merly children’s librarian at the Oshkosh 
Public Library, has been appointed chil- 
dren’s librarian to succeed Martha Pet- 
ty, now on the staff of the Madison Free 
Library. 


Prescott. Mrs. John E. Cotter has been 
appointed librarian to succeed Miss Myr- 
tle M. Bletsoe who resigned to accept a 
position in Minneapolis. 


River Falls. Mrs. Winnona Rockwell is 
taking a year’s leave of absence to work 
in the library of the Tariff Commission 
in Washington, D. C. During her ab- 
sence her assistant, Ardis Jackman, is 
acting librarian. 


West Aliis. Edna Rose, recently ap- 
pointed children’s librarian, has resigned 
to accept the librarianship at Lake For- 
est, Illinois. 

Margaret Paulus of the staff is now 
on leave to complete her work at Colum- 
bia University Library School. 


Walworth. Mrs. Ethel Clappison was 
appointed librarian in June. Mrs. O. B. 
Thomas, former librarian has moved to 
California. 


Necrology 


Blair. Mrs. Cornell Grinde, librarian of 
the Blair public library since 1919, died 
in a Madison hospital August 20. 
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“Mrs. Grinde’s greatest civic contri- 
bution to Blair lay in her fine work as 
librarian of the Blair public library. 
She was one of the leading spirits in the 
creation of the library through collec- 
tion of funds and other necessary 
groundwork for the establishing of such 
an institution. She devoted much time 
and effort to the study of library meth- 
ods and material and became well quali- 
fied to serve as librarian. She efficiently 
discharged her responsibilities from 
1919 until a very few weeks before her 
death.”—-BLAIR PRESS. 


Mayville. In this, the year of the li- 
brary’s fortieth anniversary, one of its 
founders and later secretary and book 
committee member, died recently. This 
was Miss Anna Naber, who was Presi- 
dent of the Mayville Library Associa- 
tion when that organization founded the 
library in 1904. In 1907 she became a 
member of the book committee and in 
addition became secretary in 1910, 
which offices she held until her ill health 
forced her to resign in the fall of 1943. 
She passed away on August 26th of this 
year. 


Palmyra. Mrs. Mabel Thayer. president 
of the Powers Memorial library board, 
and a trustee since 1928, died June 26. 


Whitehall. Mys. Clara Lieberg, librar- 
ian at Whitehall since 1934, died sudden- 
ly in her sleep August 1. She had been 
on duty at the library the evening be- 
fore and on returning home had sat out 
on the lawn visiting with her husband 
and friends. The news of her death the 
next morning came as a shock to the 
entire community. 


NEW BOOKS 
A Selected List Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy and Religion 


Banning, Margaret Culkin. Conduct 
yourself accordingly. 1944. 191p. 
Harper, $2. 177 


Mrs. Banning discusses the value of good 
manners, both private and public and, going a 


step further, points out their present interna- 
tional importance. Two special chapters treat 
of The teaching of democratic conduct, and The 
effect of the war on American conduct. 


Eustace, C. J. House of bread; a Cath- 
olic journey. 1943. 159p. Longmans, 
$2.25. 282 
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Autobiographical chapters by a Catholic 
convert who grew up in the Anglican church, 
A chapter on Unity between Catholics and 
Protestants makes the statement that the Cath- 
olic Church is not challenged today by Pro- 
testantism but by ‘a liberal agnosticism With- 
in the democratic countries and by a militant 
and pagan anti-christian totalitarianism in the 
dictatorships.” The Reading list will be of in- 
terest to those who wish to go further into the 
subject. 


Hunter, Allan A. Say yes to the light. 
1944, 150p. Harper, $1.50. 248 


The point of view here is something like that 
of Rufus Jones in the book below: voicing a 
faith in the inner light in a time of darkness. 
Author is pastor of the Mount Hollywood Con- 
gregational Church in Los Angeles. 


Jones, E. Stanley. The Christ of the 
American road, 1944. 255p. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, $1. 261 


Going out to India as a young missionary the 
author made the discovery that Christianity 
may have many interpretations, that people of 
“different racial history and ‘culture’ might 
find new meanings in the familiar story. This 
truth was expressed in his Christ of the Indian 
road. Now, returning to his own country, he 
has looked with equally fresh eyes and has 
found that America, too, has a unique contri- 
bution to make. Will be of wide interest to 
church people in the state, many of whom have 
had recent contacts with the author. 


Jones, Rufus M. The radiant life. 1944. 
154p. Macmillan, $2. 248 


Essays, or sermons, by one of the leading 
thinkers among the Society of Friends (Quak- 
ers) and the Quaker point of view, that the 
divine is revealed in man, is present through- 
out. 


See Booklist 40:333 Je. 1 ’44. 


Laski, Harold J. Faith, reason and civil- 
ization. 1944. 187p. Viking, $2.50. 
261 


Mr. Laski comes out in the open here as a 
defender of the Soviet system as opposed to the 
capitalism of democratic countries. In the form 
of a series of essays, philosophical in nature. 
and of little popular appeal. 


See Booklist 40:384 Jl. 15 ’44. 


Livingston, Sigmund. Must men hate. 
1944, 344p. Harper, $2.50. 296 


A reasoned and temperate contribution to 
the discussion of Anti-Semitism. Librarians, as 
well as teachers and religious leaders. should 
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make special note of the references to some of 
the influences in early childhood by means of 
which the seeds of intolerance may be planted. 
Should prove an admirable source book for any 
one speaking or leading a discussion on the sub- 
ject. A sounder work than Guide to the be 
deviled by Ben Hecht (Scribner, $2.50), al- 
though many readers may have found the lat- 
ter more stimulating. 


Powdermaker, Hortense. Probing our 
prejudices. 1944. 73p. Harper, $1. 
177.3 


A small handbook intended for use with high 
school age. Discusses the origin and nature of 
our various prejudices and ways to overcome 
them, with questions to stimulate thought at 
the end of each chapter. Worth calling to the 
attention of teachers and other group leaders. 


Sweet, William Warren. Revivalism in 
America, its origin, growth and de- 
cline. 1944. 192p. Scribner, $2. 269 


This study of religious revivalism in the 18th 
and early 19th centuries shows it to have been 
an outgrowth of American conditions. Institu- 
tional religion had little hold on a people con- 
stantly on the move and the only type of re- 
ligion to make any appeal must be extremely 
individualized. The rise of revivalism to meet 
this need is traced, followed by its decline as 
society became more stabilized; with a sug- 
gestion at the end that the churches may have 
gone too far in the direction of the impersonal. 
By the author of Religion in colonial America 
(BULLETIN, O, ’42). 


Sociology 


Andrews, Matthew Page. Social planning 
by frontier thinkers. 1944, 94p. R. R. 
Smith, $1. 301 


In the form of official ‘‘minutes’’ reporting 
the sessions of a “Social problems class for 
adults,” the author holds up to satirical view 
some of the proposals for the reorganization of 
society set forth in recent books and reports. 
Some of the satire is directed against the New 
Deal, but much of it lampoons the teaching of 
Social Science in our high schools—and the 
failure to teach American history. Sources from 
which quotations are made are listed in a bib- 
liography, although there are no specific refer- 
ences. 


Burroughs, Harry E. Boys in men’s 
shoes. 1944. 370p. Macmillan, $3.50. 
362.75 


This account of the Burroughs’ Foundation 
and what it has done for the newsboys of Bos- 
ton may be of interest to other workers with 
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boys. The many case histories give an insight 
into the reasons for the success of the founda- 
tion and its occasional failures. 


See Booklist 40:370 Ap. 15 ’44. 


Dos Passos, John. State of the nation. 
1944, 3383p. Houghton, $3. 330.973 


Report of what the author saw on a trip 
around the country in 1943, visiting a ship 
building plant in Maine. an airplane factory 
in Detroit ; checking up on government in Wash- 
ington; talking with miners in Pennsylvania ; 
attending a Farmers’ Union meeting in North 
Dakota. Prepared for magazine publication, the 
material is of a kind to be soon dated, but, 
even so, still makes good reading. 


Garrette, Eve. A political handbook for 
women. 1944. 219p. Doubleday, $2. 
353 


Intended to urge the importance of using the 
ballot to get “your ballot’s worth,” this hand- 
book explains the organization and powers of 
all governmental units, party politics and or- 
ganization, and all the other items it is well to 
know to be intelligent politically. It has the 
Constitution in full, a glossary of political 
terms, a list of suggested reading, and is com- 
pletely non-partisan. Good for individuals to 
own as well as libraries. Especially useful in 
work with clubs.—J. T. 8. 


Gibson, Hugh. The road to foreign pol- 
icy. 1944, 252p. Doubleday, $2.50. 
327.73 


In an informal style which can easily be fol- 
lowed by the average reader, and with many 
side ‘lights on diplomatic life, Mr. Gibson dis- 
cusses the weaknesses of our foreign policy. In 
the first place, we have no policy; in the se- 
cond, control of foreign affairs has drifted too 
much into the hands of one person, the Execu- 
tive. In his plan to remedy this situation he 
proposes the formation of a Council in which 
other departments of government, such as Agri- 
culture and Commerce, in addition to State, 
should have representation ; together with mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House. 


Groves, Harold M. Production, jobs, and 
taxes. 1944, 115p. McGraw, $1.25. 
336.2 


In this study, made for the Committee for 
Economic Development, Prot. Groves of the 
University of Wisconsin Economics department, 
proposes some fundamental changes in our Fed- 
eral tax system. One of the most important of 
these calls for the elimination of the present 
corporation tax, with a more rigid taxing of 
undistributed earnings. As it is now, the study 
claims, the corporation is being used as a “sav- 
ings bank” to avoid the payment of personal 
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income taxes. Elimination of all tax-exempt 
securities is a second step. Has aroused contro- 
versy. 


Huxley, Julian. On living in a revolu- 
tion. 1944. 242p. Harper, $2.50. 304 


The point of view in these essays, all written 
in wartime, is that of a biologist concerned 
wiiu problems relating to human welfare. For 
thoughtful readers who have some scientific 
background, 


See Booklist 40:371 Jl. 1 44. 


Moehlman, Conrad Henry. School and 
church: the American way. 1944. 
178p. Harper, $2.50. 377.1 


This book is an answer to the recent demands 
of certain religious groups that religious in- 
struction be introduced into the schools. The 
treatment is largely historical, the author trac- 
ing the development of the American public 
school since the adoption of the First Amend- 
ment to the constitution in 1791. His argument 
is that while the public schools do not provide 
formal religious instruction, they are perme- 
ated throughout with religious values, and that 
to introduce formal Bible study would result 
only in “sectarian devisiveness.” 


See Booklist 40:371 Jl, 1 ’44. 


Perkins, Dexter. America and two wars. 
1944. 2138p. Little, $2. 327.73 


A review of American foreign policy from 
1898 to the present, with some views as to our 
future course. Convenient summaries at the 
end of each chapter add to the ease of follow- 
ing the author’s thought. 


See Booklist 40:385 Jl. 15 ‘44. 


Tailor’s progress. 
Doubleday, $2.75 
331.88 


A history of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union, the labor organization 
which represents all of the workers in the vari- 
ous crafts engaged in making women’s ready- 
to-wear. Written in lively style, with emphasis 
on personalities, it makes a readable addition 
to books of labor history. Also of interest for 
its sidelights on changes in women’s fashions. 


Stolberg, Benjamin. 
1944. 360p. illus. 


See Booklist 40:372 Jl. 1 °44. 


Spykman, Nicholas John. The geography 
of the peace. 1944. 66p. maps. Har- 
court, $2.75. 320.1 


Published after the author’s death, this is in 
the nature of a postscript to his America’s 
strategy in world politics (BULLETIN, July ’42), 
a discussion of America’s “strategy of secur- 
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ity’ from the point of view of geo-politics. 
Oversize, double column, illustrated with maps; 
contains also a chapter on map making and 
types of map projection. For larger libraries. 


See Booklist 40 :335 Je. 1 '44. 
Science and Useful Arts 


Bundesen, Herman N. The baby man- 
ual. 1944, 590p. illus. Simon & S., $3. 
649.1 


In a paper bound edition this work by the 
Health Commissioner of Chicago has been avail- 
able to mothers in that city. This is the first 
trade edition. Simple and direct and amply il- 
lustrated, it offers an excellent manual for the 
use of the inexperienced mother. Is well in- 
dexed and, in a library, would be a useful aid 
in answering any specific question on physical 
care; less good on the side of mental training. 


Greenhood, David. Down to earth. 1944. 
262p. illus. Holiday House, $4. 526 


A fascinating book on map making, plenti- 
fully illustrated with maps and diagrams. 
Would be a help in understanding the various 
projections, and contribute to greater efficiency 
in map reading. Contains a chapter on The 
care of maps. Double-column page. Good type. 


Jones, Roy E. A basic chicken guide. 
1944. 191p. illus. Morrow, $2.50. 636.5 


The author, who is a member of the Exten- 
sion service in Connecticut, is known as an 
authority in his field, and his book may be just 
the simple, practical work many small libraries 
are looking for. For good measure, there is an 
introduction by E. B. White which is a well- 
balanced combination of humor and good sense, 


Fine Arts 


Geister, Edna. Keep them laughing. 
1944. 98p. Harper, $1.50. 793 


In a little book which will be of interest to 
other recreation leaders, Miss Geister tells 
something of her own experiences in handling 
crowds and meeting situations. Not another 
game book, although games and stunts from 
her other works are referred to. 


Hunt, Ben. Ben Hunt’s whittling book. 
1944. 111p. illus. Bruce, $2.50. 736 


“A prospective whittler should purchase a 
moderately priced knife and an oilstone or 
whetstone. A set of carving tools is not neces- 
sary,” says the Introduction. What may be ac- 
complished with this modest outfit is amply 
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described and illustrated in the pages that fol- 
low. Projects, some 30 in number, are arranged 
in the order of difficulty. 


Literature 


Leon, Beatrice. Two girls on a ladder. 
1944, 1938p. Mill, $2. 818 


If there are readers still interested in per- 
sonal narratives of old houses remade, here is 
another to their taste. The house was down on 
Long Island, the girls were a former vaudeville 
team, and the tone leans to the sophicated. 


Lewis, Warfield, ed. Fighting words. 
1944. 330p. illus. Lippincott, $3. 808.3 


The stories and cartoons presented here were 
selected by the judges in a contest sponsored 
by the Armed Forces League and open to both 
meu and women in any of the services. Brief 
biographical notes on the contributors are add- 
ed at the close. 


Out on a limbo. 
818 


MacMurray, Claire. 
1944, 191p. Lippincott, $2.50. 


More sketches of the same kind by the auth- 
or of And beat him when he sneezes. One of 
the boys is in the army now and there is a 
wartime background for many of the skits, al- 
though it isn’t overstressed. 


Biography 


Connolly, James B. Sea-borne; thirty 
years a voyaging. 1944. 240p. Double- 
day, $3. 921 


Almost continuous movement and activity 
characterize this autobiography by an author 
best known for his stories of Gloucester fisher- 
men, Winning an event in the first revival of 
the Olympic games in Athens, taking part in 
the Spanish-American war, working his way to 
Europe on a cattle boat, reporting the first 
World War and the Black and Tan war in 
Ireland which followed, are highlights which 
will appeal to men readers. 


See Booklist 40:389 Jl. 15 '44. 


Loveridge, Arthur. Many happy days 
I’ve squandered. 1944. 278p. illus. 
Harper, $2.75. 921 


The author, who is now curator of reptiles 
and amphibians in the Museum of comparative 
zoology at Harvard, tells of his boyish enthusi- 
asm for wild life in Wales and his later ad- 
ventures as a collector in Africa, with special 
reference to snakes. Most of his book is de- 
voted to these African experiences. He writes 
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well and conveys to the reader his zest for 
such pursuits, 


See Booklist 40:389 Jl. 15 ’44. 


Nicolay, Helen. China’s first lady. 1944. 
224p. illus. Appleton, $2. 921 


Although written for young people, this biog- 
raphy will be quite suitable for adult readers 
who want a short sketch of Mme, Chiang Kai- 
shek. 


See Booklist 40:306 My. 1 °44. 


Peck, Mary Gray. Carrie Chapman Catt. 
1944, 495p. illus. Wilson, $38. 921 


This biography of Mrs. Catt puts emphasis 
on her work as a suffrage leader, thus con- 
tributing to the history of that movement. II- 
lustrated with photographs which are also of 
historical significance. 


Pitkin, Walter B. On my own. 1944. 
526p. Scribner, $3.50. 921 


Beginning with earliest memories of his child- 
hood in Michigan, the author of Life begins at 
forty writes a biography which is chiefly of his 
own personal and philosophical development. 
The childhood reminiscences may be drawn out 
too long; for the reader interested in world 
affairs, interest will pick up considerably with 
the author’s first visit to Europe around 1900 
and his impressions of decadence in France 
and imperial ambitions in Germany. There are 
also interesting observations on the character 
and personality of Woodrow Wilson. 


Wechsler, James A. Labor baron; a por- 
trait of John L. Lewis. 1944. 278p. 
Morrow, $3. 921 


This book is well titled. John L. Lewis is a 
puzzling figure in American life and any biog- 
raphy of him will reflect the personal interpre- 
tation of its author. This one, by the assistant 
labor editor of PM, interprets his career in 
terms of power. He is the labor baron, the 
counterpart of the industrial barons he has 
been in conflict with. As Mr. Wechsler sees it: 
“The worst in Lewis is the Girdler in him: the 
‘rugged individualism’ that has in its later 
stages become a ruthless disregard of the rights 
of individuals.’’ Where the books falls short is 
in explaining his hold on his followers. Some 
more sympathetic volume will have to do that. 


Woollcott, Alexander. The letters of 
Alexander Woollcott; ed. by Beatrice 
Kaufman and Joseph Hennessey. 
1944. 410p. Viking, $3.50. 921 


Readers who enjoy the characteristic Wooll- 
cott flavor will find plenty of it in this book. 
The arrangement is chronological, beginning 
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with school-boy letters dated 1897 and continu- 
ing into January, 1943. A book to be dipped 
into as one name or another of the distin- 
guished correspondents catches the eye. There 
is an index to names, 


See Booklist 40 :389 Jl. 15 °44. 


History and Travel 


Beard, Charles A. and Mary R. A basic 
history of the United States. 1944. 
508p. New Home Library, 69c. 973 


This work at its remarkably low price is a 
book for every library. It strikes a happy bal- 
ance between histories which are too heavy on 
the side of facts and those which go too far in 
the way of interpretation. In general, it is a 
history of growth and development: the physi- 
cal growth as a nation, and the development 
of the ideas and ideals summed up in the word 
democracy; also the growth of counter forces 
which threaten democracy. An ideal book for 
the reader with a smattering of unrelated facts 
and theories left over from school-day’s study, 
or to offer to recently-arrived outsiders. 


Benet, Stephen, Vincent. America. 1944. 
122p. Farrar, $1.50. 973 


“Short interpretive history of the United 
States written at the request of the O. W. I. 
for translation in order to give other peoples 
an understanding of the United States. For 
Americans is a resume of ideais and growth.” 
— (Booklist). Might do as a first book to give 
a reader who knows nothing of American his- 
tory, to be followed by Beard. 


See Booklist 40:3388 Je. 1 ’44. 


Biddle, George. Artist at war. 1944. 
241p. Viking, $3.50. 940.53 


Mr. Biddle, in a semi-official capacity, went 
to Africa to paint the war. What he saw and 
experienced are described in diary entries, and 
something of what he recorded on paper is 
shown in the sixteen full-page illustrations 
and many small sketch drawings. The text is 
grimly realistic. the pictures equally so. Fol- 
lowing in the wake of the armies, what the 
artist saw was the destructiveness and waste 
of the war. This is what he portrayed. Has a 
relationship with Ernie Pyle’s book, as that 
author is mentioned several times. 


Bryson, Lyman and others, eds. Ap- 
proaches to world peace. 1944. 972p. 
Harper, $5. 940.53 


Comprehensive work in which problems of 
peace are discussed from the points of view of 
the social sciences, psychology, education, art 
and letters, philosophy, and religion. Made up 
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of the papers and comments presented at a sym- 
posium at Columbia University in September, 
1948. Scholarly; for larger libraries. 


Cable, Mildred and French, Francesca. 
The Gobi desert. 1944. 301p. illus. 
Maemillan, $3.50. 915.17 


Although it is somewhat “heavy,’’ both in 
weight and appearance, this book proves to be 
not only interesting but beautifully written, 
and, for lovers of the desert and desert lore. 
will be fascinating reading. The author and her 
two companions, all missionaries, entered the 
Gobi by way of the Great Wall of China. The 
book is a narrative and descriptive account of 
the region and its people in the period just 
before war and mechanization came in to de- 
stroy its primitive character. 


See Booklist 40:375 Jl. 1 '44. 


Forgy, Howell M. ‘“—And pass the am- 
munition.” 1944. 242p. illus. Apple- 
ton, $2.50. 940.53 


The story of the cruiser New Orleans as told 
by its chaplain, who coined the phrase used as 
the book’s title. 


See Booklist 40 :353 Je. 15 °44. 


Freeman, Harrop A., ed. Peace is the 
victory. 1944. 253p. Harper, $1.50. 
940.53 


A symposium in which a group of writers, 
some but not all of whom would call themselves 
pacifists, discuss some of the problems which 
must be met if peace is to be the victory. 
Among the writers are John Haynes Holmes, 
Kirby Page, Hiram Motherwell, Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, Oswald Garrison Villard, and E. 
Stanley Jones. In general, the contributions are 
not overlong and are more easily readable than 
in some discussions of the kind. 


Gilman, William. Our hidden front. 
1944. 266p. illus. Reynal, $3. 940.53 


A discussion of Alaska’s importance in the 
war and in post war planning, with an account 
of fighting in the Aleutians. By a correspondent 
who spent 18 months in the country. 


See Booklist 40:338 Je. 1 °44. 


Helmericks, Constance. We live in Alas- 
ka. 1944, 266p. illus. Little, $3. 917.98 


Account of a canoe trip down the Yukon and 
Kuskokwim rivers from Fairbanks to Bethel, 
made by two young people who kept their eyes 
open observing conditions among Indians, Es- 
kimos and whites. Shows up Alaska as a pio- 
neer country better than some books that in- 
elude “pioneer” in their titles. Should be en- 
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joyed by anyone who likes out-door-adventure 
books.—K. J. M. 


Landon, Margaret. Anna and the king 
of Siam. 1944. 3860p. John Day, $3.75. 
915.93 


In the year 1862 a young English woman, 
Anna Leonowens, recently widowed and with 
two children to support, accepted a position of 
governess to the royal children in the palace 
of the King of Siam. This account of her 
strange experiences has been reconstructed from 
two books which she wrote later: The romance 
of the harem, and The English governess at the 
Siamese court. Makes fascinating reading. 


See Booklist 40:376 Jl. 1 ’44. 


Leighton, Alexander and Leighton, Dor- 
othea. The Navaho door. 1944. 149p. 
illus. Harvard, $4. 970.1 


Writing from long experience in medical prac- 
tice among the Navahoes, the authors have a 
distinct contribution to make to the understand- 
ing of tribal ways. Of particular interest is 
their attitude toward ceremonial methods of 
treating the sick and the extent to which their 
sympathetic approach has proved an advantage 
in inducing confidence in white medicine. Writ- 
ten primarily for other workers in the Indian 
service, but could serve as a model for a meth- 
od of “winning friends” among any minority 
group. The authors, in fact, point out parallels 
with situations which must be met on an inter- 
national scale. Superbly illustrated. 


Lippmann, Walter. U. S. war aims, 1944. 
2835p. Little, $1.50. 940.53 


As the outcome of the present war, Mr. Lipp- 
mann foresees the emergence of several region- 
al aggregations. The first of these is the At- 
lantic Community, of which the United States 
would be a part. Others are the Russian orbit 
and the Chinese orbit, with another less definite 
alignment referred to as Emergent Asia. 


See Booklist 40:387 Jul. 15 °44. 


Maurois, Andre. The miracle of Amer- 
ica. 1944. 428p. Harper, $3.50. 973 


This French author shows how ably he had 
mastered the subject matter of American his- 
tory before beginning the writing of this book. 
This is more true of the earlier parts—down 
to the Civil war. From that point, in both style 
and treatment of content, the narrative rather 
flattens out. But for all that, is a book well 
worth adding to larger collections, for its read- 
ability, occasional flashes of wit or illuminating 
comment from an outsider. 


Mead, James M. Tell the folks back 
home. 1944. 298p. Appleton, $8. 
940.53 
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Senator Mead of New York state was one of 
the four members of the Senate who made a 
tour of the Pacific a year ago this summer. This 
is his informal report of the tour, stated large- 
ly in human terms, about the men met and 
talked with, how they live, and other matters 
that folks at home want to know. 


See Booklist 40 :339 Je. 1 '44, 


Nute, Grace Lee. Lake Superior. (Amer- 
ican Lakes ser.) 1944. 376p. illus. 
Bobbs, $3.50. 977 


Author of a book on The voyageur and cura- 
tor of manuscripts for the Minnesota Historical 
society, Grace Lee Nute was well fitted to write 
the volume on Superior in the American Lakes 
series. The story of the fur trade and of cop- 
per as well as of shipping on the lakes, pro- 
vided interesting material to work with. Like 
Lake Michigan, has Wisconsin interest. 


Osborn, Fairfield, ed. The Pacific world. 
1944, 218p. illus. Norton, $3. 919 


Such organizations as the American Geo- 
graphical society, American museum of natural 
history, Chicago natural history museum (for- 
merly Field museum) and the Smithsonian in- 
stitution have contributed the information pre- 
sented in this valuable handbook covering the 
natural history and native life of the Pacific 
area, Illustrated with maps and with color 
charts (one showing birds of the Pacific, for 
example). Packed with factual material but is 
neither dull nor heavy. 


See Booklist 40:389 Jl. 15 44. 


Quaife, Milo M. Lake Michigan. (Amer- 
ican Lakes ser.) 1944. 384p. illus. 
Bobbs, $3.50. 977 


Much of the early history of Wisconsin and 
the other states of the old Northwest territory 
enters into this book about Lake Michigan. 
Milo M. Quaife, who is also general editor of 
the series, was at one time secretary of the 
Wisconsin Historical Society and is author of 
Wisconsin—its history and its people, one of 
the standard works on the subject. 


Raisz, Erwin. Atlas of global geography. 
1944. 63p. illus. Harper, $3.50. 912 


Contains much information in the field of 
which we now call geo-politics, although the 
“oblique orthographic projection” on which the 
maps are drawn will be confusing to an older 
generation of map users. 


Treviranus, G. R. Revolutions in Russia; 
their lessons for the world. 1944. 
3803p. Harper, $3. 947 


For readers in larger libraries, this book pro- 
vides a good summary and interpretation of 
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modern Russian history from the 1905 revolu- 
tion to the present. Good reading type. 


See Booklist 40:388 Jl, 15 ’44. 


Visson, Andre. The coming struggle for 
peace. 1944, 301p. Viking, $3. 940.53 


As the introduction states: “This is not a 
book on peace, nor is it a blue print for a new 
post war order. ... [It] is simply a study of 
some of the internal problems which have to 
be solved ... if the peace... is to become an 
enduring peace.” Omitting Germany, it takes 
up country by country those conditions in each 
which will have to be reckoned with in the 
final settlement. Unemotional and notably im- 
partial, provides good background material for 
any discussion of the situation. 


See Booklist 40:375 Jl. 1 °44. 


Wallace, Henry A. Democracy reborn. 
1944, 280p. illus. Reynal, $3. 973.9 


This book contains the speeches made by Mr. 
Wallace between March 1933 and May 1944. 
Strict chronological order however is departed 
from to place first three of the more recent 
speeches dealing directly with the present. and 
future of America. A biographical introduction 
and brief afterword by Russell Lord, four por- 
traits showing Mr. Wallace in action, and an 
index, are features of the book. 


War atlas for Americans. 1944. 86p. 
Simon & S., $2.50; pa., $1. 940.53 


The history of the war and the fields of 
present operations are shown in a series of 84 
maps, with accompanying text. Probably the 
best publication of its kind for small libraries. 


See Booklist 40 :354 Je. 15 44. 


Welles, Sumner. The time for decision. 
1944. 431p. Harper, $3. 940.53 


Mr. Welles divides his book into three parts. 
In the first, he reviews events between wars, 
ending with his trip to Europe in 1940 as the 
president’s emissary. In the second he takes up 
certain specific problems, and in the third, pre- 
sents his plan for world organization. . This 
plan resembles Walter Lippmann’s in advocat- 
ing a regional system, although it is developed 
in more detail and calls for an extended period 
of preparation. 


Fiction 
Carr, Robert Spencer. The bells of. Saint 
Ivan’s. 1944. 186p. Appleton, $2. 
Well-written story of a young American trav- 


eling through Russia on a war mission who 
stops off to revisit the little town where in 
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peacetime he had built a bridge. He has two 
objects in mind: to see if the bridge is still 
standing, and to call on the priest who had 
been his friend. Works out to a rather movi- 
esque climax. but, with its touches of humor, 
makes acceptable light reading. 


Charles, Joan. The dark glass. 1944. 


287p. Harper, $2.50. 


The theme of a deranged mind restored to 
sanity is rather well handled in this novel in 
which a deluxe private sanitarium is contrasted 
with a state institution. Conditions as described 
in the latter are distressing in the extreme, but 
it does the work where the private institution 
failed. Not a necessary purchase but will be of 
special interest to some. 


Derleth, August. Mischief in the lane. 
1944. 229p. Scribner, $2. 


Another of the author’s Judge Peck mysteries, 
rather far-fetched in plot, but local settings 
are well done and the writing and characteriza- 
tions are good. 


Du Jardin, Rosamond. Brief glory. 1944. 
253p. Macrae, $2. 


Scenes in the nothern Wisconsin lake region 
to which Brent Randolph transports his city- 
bred wife give this book a touch of local inter- 
est. Is no more than an average run-of-the-mill 
light novel, but contains some recognizable 
glimpses of a resort town at the height of the 
season. The town is called Kenoqua. 


Footner, Hulbert. Unneutral 
1944, 245p. Harper, $2. 
A somewhat better-than-average tale in the 


international intrigue class, with scenes laid in 
Lisbon during the progress of the present war. 


murder. 


Hall, James Norman. Lost island. 1944. 
212p. Little, $2. 


From the point of view of an American en- 
gineer sent out to establish a military and 
naval base on a remote island in the Pacific, 
we have in this story a picture of what hap- 
pens when a simple primitive culture comes 
into contact with mechanical civilization. In 
the few days while he is waiting for the freight- 
er to come with men and materials for the job 
he has been sent to do, George Dodd has an 
opportunity to savor the idyllic life he is about 
to destroy. Beautifully written, in a spirit of 
wistful regret, which must reflect the author’s 
own feeling for lost islands he has known. Re- 
calls his book of essays Under a thatched roof. 


See Booklist 40 :341 Je. 1 '44. 


Hard, Margaret. This is Kate. 
213p. Holt, $2.50. 


1944, 
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Kate tells her own story of her years in a 
French Canadian convent school. Left there at 
the age of eight, she is perhaps 12 or 13 when 
the story ends. A precocious child and, as a 
non-Catholic, an outsider, she has an original 
way of conforming or not conforming to con- 
vent discipline. Interesting for its picture of 
convent life—a kindly picture on the whole— 
and for the characterization of some of the 
sisters, although Kate’s habit of being always 
right is somewhat irritating. 


Judah, Charles B. Tom Bone. 
499p. Morrow, $3. 


One of those long and more-or-less preposter- 
ous stories of historical adventure which have 
followed in the wake of Anthony Adverse. Sets 
out at first impression to be the story of a 
poor fisherman’s son who comes from England 
to America as an indentured servant, acquires 
land, marries into the gentry, and is on the 
way to wealth and position. But the tale doesn’t 
end that way, and in its second phase takes its 
hero off on fantastic adventures in piracy. For 
readers who liked The sun is my undoing. 


1944, 


Kuo, Helena. Westward to Chungking. 
1944. 297p. Appleton, $2.75. 


A novel of the impact of war on a middle 
class Chinese family who are forced to leave 
home and business in Soochow to make their 
way gradually to Chungking. The characteriza- 
tion is unusually good and the book gives what 
seems to be an authentic picture of conditions. 
By the author of I’ve come a long way. 


Lancaster, Bruce. Trumpet to arms. 
1944, 379p. Little, $2.75. 


After five years in the British navy, into 
which he had been illegally “pressed,” Ripley 
Mayne makes his escape and is on his way to 
his father’s farm in Concord, Mass. He knows 
just what he wants to do: “to hitch up the 
biggest horse we’ve got and plow for one. month 
steady.”’ But things are astir in the Concord- 
Lexington neighborhood in that spring of 1775 
and, against his will, Ripley finds himself tak- 
ing part in the fight at the bridge. From this 
point on, the story continues through the first 
year of the war, with campaigning in New 
England, New York and New Jersey. Love in- 
terest is incidental. 


See Booklist 40:377 Jl. 1 44. 


McCormick, Renee de Fontarce. Little 
coquette. 1944. 215p. Houghton, 
$2.75. 


The author states that her heroine is a little 
girl such as she once was and that the time 
and circumstances are those of her own child- 
hood. Many events and details, however, are 
fictional and she wishes the book to be consid- 
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ered as fiction. Extremely sophisticated, is not 
a book to be recommended for smaller library 
purchase; in others will find readers who will 
be interested in its picture of a phase of aristo- 
cratic social life now gone, perhaps forever. 


Miller, Caroline. Lebanon. 1944. 234p. 
Doubleday, $2.50. 


The story falls into two parts. The first cov- 
ers Lebanon’s girlhood in the Georgia swamp 
country which is the only world she has ever 
known. The second takes her out to a new fron- 
tier further west, probably Louisiana. Lebanon 
is beautiful and gracious, skilled in all the 
primitive arts and intelligent in the ways of 
the wild. She has no book learning, can neither 
read nor write. Sebastian Ratcliff, coming with 
his uncle to buy lumber, falls in love with her 
at once, but knows she is not for him. So far, 
this story of their love and parting is a beau- 
tifully-written idyl. The second half, with the 
griefs and disasters that follow Lebanon’s mar- 
riage, never quite equals it, and, to this extent, 
the book is disappointing. 


Pennell, Joseph Stanley. The history of 
Rome Hanks, 1944. 3638p. Scribner, 
$2.75. 


A recreation of the Civil war, as it passes 
through the mind of young Lee Harrington, 
who sets out to call up all that he knows, or 
can learn, of his ancestors who fought on either 
side, north or south. Battle scenes are described 
without reserve and with no softening of hor- 
rors. The book will be strong reading for some, 
as well as difficult reading for many who will 
not like the indirect manner in which the story 
is told. 


Runbeck, Margaret Lee. Time for each 
other. 1944. 165p. Appleton, $2. 


The author’s Miss Boo, now eight years old, 
reappears here in a book with a wartime back- 
ground. Not quite so spontaneous and charm- 
ing, but readers of the first book will enjoy 
going on with the story. 


See Booklist 40:378 Jl. 1 °44. 


Seghers, Anna. Transit. 1944. 312p. Lit- 
tle, $2.50. 

A psychological study of refugees in transit 
through Marseilles; the story told as seen 
through the eyes of a nameless German fugi- 
tive. By the author of The seventh crosa. 


See Booklist 40:341 Je. 1 °44. 


Shute, Nevil. Pastoral. 1944. 246p. Mor- 
row, $2.50. 


Wartime love story of an R. A. F. pilot and 
a WAAF officer stationed at the same field. Both 
are young, he 22, she 21, and the story has an 
idyllic quality which will assure it wide appeal. 
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Sinclair, Upton. Presidential agent. 


1944, 655p. Viking, $3. 


Mr. Sinclair brings the action of his great 
international novel nearer and nearer to our 
own time. In this fifth instalment his hero, 
Lanny Budd, acts as secret agent of President 
Roosevelt in the tense period before the out- 
break of war. Its first appeal will be to those 
who have followed the series this far, although, 
as the Booklist says “may be read independ- 
ently without referring to its predecessors.” 


See Booklist 40:390 Jl. 15 °44. 


Taber, Gladys. Give us this day. 1944. 
252p. Macrae, $2. 


A satisfying story on the home-and-family 
theme. As in a good many other novels of the 
kind these days there is a sense of the war 
closing in; but primarily, the interest is in 
family situations: the problems of bringing 
up three adolescent children, of seeing a daugh- 
ter through a first love auair, of meeting the 
shock when a husband suddently resigns from 
his teaching job. Told with humor and under- 
standing against the charming background of a 
remade New England farm house. 


See Booklist 40:378 Je. 1 °44. 


Williams, Ben Ames. Leave her to heav- 
en, 1944, 429p. Houghton, $2.50. 


Mr. Williams, who according to his own state- 
ment has been writing a series of novels each 
dealing with one of the deadly sins, has intend- 
ed this one as a study of jealousy, “‘more near- 
ly universal and more deadly” than any of the 
seven. For his heroine he has chosen a woman 
whose jealousy is of the absorbing type which 
demands complete possession of the man she 
marries. Not a pleasant book, but has a certain 
fascination which keeps the reader turning the 
pages, 


See Booklist 40:356 Je. 15 °44. 
Children’s Books 


Bacon, Frances. Kitty come down. 1944. 
8lp. illus. Oxford, $1. 


Mildly entertaining story of a small black 
kitten who takes refuge in a tall tree when 
chased by a big dog and who for three days 
refuses all enticements to come down. Attrac- 
tive in make-up and illustrations. 


See Booklist 40:323 My. 15 °44. 
Bradbury, Bianca. Muggins. 1944. unp. 
illus, Houghton, 85c. 


No humans intrude in this story of a very 
young kitten learning to adjust himself to the 
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world under his mother’s strict discipline. Sim- 
ple uncomplicated plot recommends it for read- 
ing to pre-school children or for those some- 
what older to read for themselves. Pictures by 
Diana Thorne. 


Brown, Rose. Two children and their 
jungle zoo. 1944. 220p. Lippincott, 
$2. 


Following an earlier book by the author, Two 
children of Brazil (1940), this story will be of 
some value for its information about life in 
the tropical forests. 


Charushin, E. Baby bears. 1944. unp. il- 
lus. Macmillan, $1. 


Translated from the Russian, this is a story 
of two captured bear cubs which refuse ever 
to be quite tamed. Attractive sepia illustrations 
and nice print for children who have just 
learned to read. 


See Booklist 40 :359 Je. 15 °44. 


Doyle Fredric. Smoky Ridge. 1944. 128p. 
illus. Longmans, $2.25. 


“Nature red in tooth and claw” is the sub- 
ject of these realistic animal tales. True to 
animal nature, based on intimate knowledge 
of wild life and written in distinguished style, 
but the cumulative effect will be too much for 
a sensitive child. To be circulated with care. 


See Booklist 40 :359 Je. 15 °44. 


Ferris, Helen. Tommy and his dog Hur- 
ry. 1944. 130p. Doubleday, $1.50. 


Tommy had trained his dog to salute as a 
surprise for his officer father, and trained him 
so well that his fitness for further training for 
war service becomes apparent. The sacrifice 
isn’t an easy one for Tommy to make but it 
has its compensations. Grades 3-4. 


See Booklist 40 :359 Je. 15 44. 


Flory, Jane. How many? 1944. 20p. illus. 
Holt, pa., 50c. 


Here is an attractive device for teaching 
little children the cardinal numbers up to 10. 
In double-fold form may be read through from 
front to back (numbers 1 to 5); then reversed 
for numbers 6-10. In a library could have a 
place on the Parent’s shelf; or, using two 
copies, would make an attractive panel. 


Gall, Alice and Crew, Fleming. All the 


year round. 1944, 48p. illus. Oxford, 
$1.25. 


An attractive small book containing eight 
short nature stories, two for each season of 
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the year. The style is easy and natural, the 
animals talk, but are not humanized. Second 
graders could read the stories for themselves 
or they could be read aloud to even younger 
children, 


Garbutt, Bernard and Katharine. Baby 
Orang and junior. 1944. unp. Hough- 
ton, 85c. 


Very young children may be entertained by 
these adventures of a young orangoutang who 
tries to imitate the feats of an equally young 
elephant. Cloth bound, a fairly well-made book 
for its price. 


Hunt, Mabel Leigh. Young man of the 
house. 1944, 171p. Lippincott, $1.75. 


With Eben’s father in the army, he is called 
on to be man of the house. To look after his 
mother, grandmother, two little brothers and 
Pansy, the prize cow, was his special charge 
and, with some backsliding, he carried out in- 
structions pretty well. Amusing incidents and 
natural family atmosphere make it a good 
stcry 


See Booklist 40 :359 Je. 15 '44. 


llin, M., pseud., and Segal E. A ring 
and a riddle. 1944. 65p. illus. Lip- 
pincott, $2. 398 or Fiction 


In two parts: the first a fairy tale; the se- 
cond an explanation in which the magic prop- 
erties turn out to be electric saws, steam ham- 
mers, airplanes, radio, and other devices of the 
machine age. Typically Russian in its rever- 
ence for machinery, but it is difficult to see 
what children will make of it. Wouldn’t the 
matter-of-fact be bored with the fairy tale; 
the imaginative feel let down with the con- 
clusion ? 


See Booklist 40 :360 Je. 15 ’44. 


Johnson, Margaret S. and Johnson, Hel- 
en L. Rex of the coast patrol. 1944. 
95p. Harcourt, $2. 


Another dogs-for-defense book. Rex, a neg- 
lected German shepherd dog, who has been liv- 
ing as an outlaw, is captured by two coast 
guards who train him for coast defense. An 
attractively printed and well made book. 


See Booklist 40:343 Je. 1 ’44. 


Lattimore, Eleanor Frances. First grade. 
1944, 147p. Harcourt, $1.75. 


The everyday events of David’s year in first 
grade make pleasant reading for those who 
have just learned to read books for themselves. 
South Carolina setting. 
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Lenski, Lois. Puritan adventure. 1944. 
224p. Lippincott, $2. 


The Puritan adventure in the new world is 
but ten years old when Aunt Charity comes 
from England, bringing with her ideas widely 
at variance with the stern practices that have 
grown up in the colony. Aunt Charity is young 
and: lovely, wears worldly clothes and believes 
that childhood is meant for happiness. How she 
revives some of the old English customs and 
songs, brings joy and gladness into the lives 
of the children, and in the end, wins the ap- 
proval of the authorities, will be read with in- 
terest by 6th to 8th grade girls. Author has 
used original sources and taken every care to 
make her story authentic. 


Osgood, Harriett. Yukon river children. 
1944. 80p. illus. Oxford, $2. 


Present-day life among the Alaskan Indians 
is well presented in this attractively-printed 
book. For about 4th grade level. 


Robinson, W. W. Big boy. 1944. 55p. il- 
lus. Macmillan, $1.50. 


Story giving rather detailed account of the 
training of dogs for war service. Illustrations 
are by Irene Robinson. Attractive make-up. 


Ward, Marion B. Boat children of Can- 
ton. 1944. 92p. illus. McKay, $2. 


Separated from their parents during a bomb- 
ing, two Chinese children, whose home has al- 
ways been on a boat, start inland in search 
of an uncle who lives further up the river. 
Their wanderings give an opportunity for de- 
scription of various phases of Chinese life. 
Warfare is not emphasized and, while not dis- 
tinguished, the book will have a useful place 
among works on China for 4th-5th grades. The 
pictures by Helen Sewell are noteworthy. 


See Booklist 40 :344 Je. 1 ’44. 
For Young People 


Berry, Erick, pseud. Hearthstone in the 
wilderness, 1944. 242p. Macmillan, $2. 


At the last moment, just before Jared Stark 
leaves his family to go out to the western 
grant that is to be their new home, it seems 
better that Luther, the son who was to go 
with him, should stay behind. By accepting the 
miller’s offer of summer work, Luther will be 
earning money to help make the final payment 
on the land. So it is, that Mercie goes with her 
father into the wilderness in her brother’s place. 
Thereafter the story follows two parallel lines: 
Luther’s adventures in the mill; Mercie’s in 
the woods, a device which makes for divided 
interest. Not the author’s best. 


See Booklist 40:379 Jl. 1 °44. 
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Bird, Dorothy Maywood. Granite har- 
bor. 1944. 211p. Macmillan, $2. 


Terry Blake, transported from Dallas, Texas, 
io upper Michigan in midwinter has to make a 
good many. adjustments, both to climate and 
customs, before she can feel at home. Outdoor 
sports predominate in the story and the con- 
tinuous round of ‘activities’ would seem to be 
au little tiresome, although girls may not find it 
so. Little in the way of plot or character de- 
velopment. 


Cooke, David C. Model plane annual. 
1944, 224p. illus. McBride, $2.75. 
629.13 


Most of this issue is devoted to models of 
war planes—their use for teaching and ex- 
perimentation and how to make them.”—(Book- 
list). Is the 3d annual issue of this publication. 





See Booklist 40:373 Jl. 1 ’44. 


Corey, Paul. The red tractor. 
248p. Morrow, $2. 


1944. 


Competition between large-scale agriculture 
and the family-sized farm is the theme of this 
story for older boys. When Fairview Farms 
offers to buy out Jim Shields and take Jim and 
Stanley, his 17 year-old son, on as hired work- 
ers, it means to Stan a chance to drive a trac- 
tor, (although to Pete, his younger brother, it 
means ieaving Rosy and Bossie and the other 
farm animals). The decision is against selling, 
and the story tells how through cooperation 
with other independent farmers the problem is 
solved. Should appeal especially to 4-H Club 
members, both girls and boys. 


Ferris, Helen, comp. Love’s enchant- 
ment. 1944. 120p. illus. Doubleday, 
$2.50. 821.8 


Selecting from old ballads and the works of 
standard poets, Helen Ferris has brought to- 
gether a delightful collection for teen age girls, 
with a format quite in keeping. Tennyson” 
Lady Claire, Longfellow’s Skeleton in Armor, 
and Scott’s Lochinvar intermingle with Hynde 
Horn, Lord Lovell and Bonnie Barbara Allen. 
Others less well knowm will be welcome discov- 
eries for any poetry lover. The decorative illus- 
trations are by Vera Bock. A Junior Guild 
selection for older girls. 


Huff, Darrell. Pictures by Pete. 1944. 
264p. illus. Dodd, $2. 


The story of Pete Kendrick, who spends a 
year after finishing high school in a small com- 
mercial photographic studio in Chicago. May 
be added to the rather brief list of career 
stories for boys. 


See Booklist 40 :324 My. 15 °44. 
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McNeer, May. The gold rush. 1944. 32p. 
illus. Grosset, bds., 50c. 


An account of the discovery of gold at Sut- 
ter's Mill and the gold rush which followed. 
Has a slight thread of story interest in the 
adventures of four young men who at the end 
make a lucky strike and decide, each in his 
own way, what to do with their fortunes. Other 
books of similar character and price are The 
covered wagon, also by Miss McNeer, and The 
pony express, by Gaylord Dubois. All are at- 
tractively made up, with illustrations in color. 
Bindings are not made for wear, but many li- 
braries find that these inexpensive books are 
worth the price in meeting the need for short 
easy-to-read material. 


Montgomery, Rutherford. Big Brownie. 
1944. 222p. Holt, $2. 


A story of the Kodiak bears of Alaska and 
their struggle to evade the dangers of both 
nature and man. As in other animal stories by 
the author the details are vivid and convincing. 
A Junior Guild selection. 


Orton, Helen Fuller. The winding river. 
1944, 239p. illus. Lippincott, $2. 


Story of one of the groups of French em- 
igres who came to America during the French 
revolution. Aristocrats, with no intention of 
making this country their home, they attempted 
to establish a replica of the society they had 
known in France, avoided contacts with the 
native Americans and, as soon as conditions 
permitted, returned to their own country. The 
heroine of this story for older girls is one of 
the few who chose to stay, defying custom by 
making her own choice and marrying a young 
American. There was material here for a good 
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story, but some way it doesn’t quite come to 
life. 


Waldeck, Theodore J. Treks across the 
veldt. 1944. 213p. Viking, $2.50. 
916.7 


Personal account of an expedition into Africa 
to obtain living animals for z00s and men- 
ageries. Illustrations by Ivan T. Sanderson 
are grouped together at the front. A Junior 
Guild selection. 


See Booklist 40 :344 Je, 1 44. 


Waite, Helen Elmira. Butterfly takes 
command. 1944, 297p. Macrae, $2. 


Always looked on as an inconsequential mem- 
ber of the family, Bee Hempstead has been nick- 
named Butterfly to indicate her general help- 
lessness. The story tells how she finds herself 
when she becomes a summer assistant in the 
public library. Absorbed in her work, she loses 
her sense of inferiority and proves her real 
worth, There is a light romance, and a Nazi 
spy element is thrown in for good measure, but 
the book remains a really good career story in 
the library field. For girls of high school age. 


Worthington, May. Sally, army dietician. 
1944, 210p. Dodd, $2. 


Like some of the other career heroines, Sally, 
of Sally and her kitchens (1939) finds in the 
war an opportunity to return to professional 
work, and in this book girls may follow her 
experiences as a dietician in a large army 
training camp. Emphasis is on the details of 
the job itself, with less intrusion of outside 
“plot” interest than in some books of the kind. 
Home Economics teachers might find it useful 
tor supplementary reading. 








